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ASSOCIATION EFFORT AT ITS BEST—Though born 
to the tradition that association effort is vital to the welfare 
of the individual firm, and having had the opportunity to 
observe this philosophy for some 30 years, it occurs to the 
writer that today, more than ever before, the various state 
and national associations servicing this industry are turning 
in a performance that no one can afford to miss. 


Sitting in on a “closed” meeting of the Tri-State Packers 
Association the other day, our mind continually wandered 
to visions of utter chaos that might exist within the industry 
without these both the 
national and state level. Those who might still have some 


dedicated association men on 


doubt as to value received, might try a little of this type of 
day dreaming themselves. What would happen in the 
various state legislatures and assemblies? And in Congress? 
What would the industry do without the NCA Research 
Laboratories? How could the individual profitably, success- 
fully defend his position in dealing with the various 
agencies, How could he 
obtain the support and cooperation of the specialists at 
the Av. colleges and experiment. stations? 


bureaus, and administrators? 


The answers are obvious, and when he passes up the 
opportunity to sit down, discuss important business matters 
in joiot session with these gentlemen, he is doing himself a 
disse ice. 


JO NT SALES CONFERENCE—Speaking of association 
effor our hat’s off to the New York State Canners & 
Free 5 Association, the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
and «© Tri-State Packers Association, for their foresight in 
plan .g the Joint Sales Conference scheduled for April 
25-2 Cherry Hill Inn, Haddonfield, New Jersey. To 
our >wledge this is the first joint effort by neighboring 


asso. ions, and it is to be hoped it may lead to joint 
pro; 4s in other areas. In sales particularly, the problems 
of t + three groups are much the same. Much can be 


acc’ lished _program-wise and judging from the program 
arra dd, much will be gained. Then, too, the two-day 
mee. provides a golden opportunity for these processors 
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to get to know each other personally. Experience of the 
individual associations proves that this is a very definite 
asset. All of us have long since learned the lesson that 
there is no substitute for personal contact. The success of 
this first joint program can very well lead to a stronger 
industry in the East. 


HELSINKI FAIR—While we are on the subject of 
associations, congratulations to the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers in sending their Home Economist, 
Miss Carol Best, to Helsinki, and in taking the lead in this 
important function. The foreign market for processed foods 
is an attractive one. The foreign trade fairs are doing much 
to sell the idea of processed foods in Europe. This, in our 
opinion, is an ideal climate, the perfect setting for a 
national association effort. 


DISTRESSED AREAS—And speaking of selling “we 
thinks” Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy hit the bull’s eye with 
their timely series of economy menus for food editors in 
distressed areas. Good, timely thinking. 


NAFFP TRUTH SQUAD—AII the industry knows of the 
scurrilous series of articles appearing weekly in the scandal 
sheet “National Enquirer.” The first appeared in the 
March 12, 1961 edition with a front page headline ‘Frozen 
Food Can Kill You.” The articles contain a number of 
completely false statements and many half truths. It is not 
our purpose here to defend frozen foods. The National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers is doing that with fact 
sheets, following each appearance of these articles. 


Our purpose here is to encourage canners and freezers to 
be doubly sure that they are doing everything right from 
field to delivery. What with the cranberry incident, and the 
emphasis on “economic poisons,” would-be editorial writers 
are having a heyday. One slip up can be fatal, not only to 
the individual processor, the canner or freezer, but to the 
entire industry. And even without a slip up, this series of 
articles demonstrates the harm that can be done in these 
times of hysteria. Damage to the industry is incalculable. 
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composed of representatives of f: m 
organizations, processors, the State }e- 
partment of Agriculture and the ( 5|- 
lege of Agriculture, has been work.ag 
on the drafting of an enabling «ct 
which would have to be passed by he 
Legislature before marketing orccrs 
could be put into effect. 


TRI-STATE MEETING 


Tri State Packers Talk 
“Turkey” at Spring Meeting 


Members of the Tri-State Packers 
Association put their heads together 
for a serious discussion of business 
problems at the Annual Spring Meet- 
ing of the Association held in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, March 30. Ordi- 
narily a two-day meeting, the program 
this year was limited to one-day be- 
cause of the pending Sales Conference 
to be held April 25 and 26 jointly 
with the Pennsylvania Canners and 
New York State Canners & Freezers. 

The morning program was closed to 
canners only and although this re- 
porter was invited to sit in as an ob- 
server, there will be no comment. 
Readers interested in our editorial 
evaluation of this type of meeting will 
find a brief summary on the Editorial 
page. 

MARKETING ORDERS 

Following luncheon, Dr. George W. 
Luke, chairman of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, who only recently completed 
a study of state marketing orders as 
they would apply to New Jersey, sum- 
marized the results of that study. Fol- 
lowing his address there was a panel 
discussion of marketing orders. On 
the panel were Robert B. Heiney of 


type of a program, and since much of 
the information brought out in the 
panel discussion and in Dr. Luke’s 
address is contained in a report of 
that study by H. M. Flitcraft, Jr., as- 
sociate extension specialist in food 
marketing at Rutgers, we are repro- 
ducing that below. The report ap- 
peared in the March-April, 1961 issue 
of “New Jersey Agriculture.” 

However, it should be noted par- 
ticularly that both Dr. Luke and Sec- 
retary Rue emphasized the high cost 
of the administration and enforcement 
of a marketing order—so much so 
that that price of the raw product 
would have to be increased out of 
proportion to provide sufhcient funds 
for administration and an effective ad- 
vertising promotion program. 

The report by Mr. Flitcraft follows: 


REPORT ON STUDY OF MARKETING 
ORDERS FOR NEW JERSEY 
H. M. Fiircrart, JR.* 

A year ago our Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service sponsored the first in a 
series of Rutgers Farm Policy Forums. 
This one was devoted to a topic of 
great current interest—State Market- 
ing Orders. 

More than a hundred farm leaders 


Last August the Agricultural 
periment Station was asked by the 
New Jersey Farm Bureau, the State 
Grange and the New Jersey Canners 
Association to make a scientific study 
of State Marketing Orders as they 
would apply to Garden State agricul- 
ture. The question they asked us to 
answer was, “Can State Marketing 
Orders improve the income of New 
Jersey farmers?” 

Unfortunately, the answer is not an 
easy one to obtain. 

In the first place there are many 
kinds of market orders. Some put a 
floor under prices as in the case of 
milk. Others do not fix prices but 
attempt to control supply by regu- 
lating production or putting mini- 
mum standards on the quality of the 
crop marketed. 

Some market orders say nothing 
about production control or quality 
control, but simply establish a program 
for promotion and research financed 
by a tax on the product. 

All market orders have several points 
in common; they are voluntarily es- 
tablished by a vote of the farmers con- 
cerned, their immediate objective is to 
stabilize or improve prices, and their 
final objective is to improve income. 


National Canners Association; Dr. : 
Luke: Dr sr 4 “Crosby, rn heard experts from the U. S. Depart- RESTRICTION ON FARMER 
Dr. W. E. McDaniel, University of ment of Agriculture, North Carolina, To accomplish this, all market orders 


Delaware; John Mahony, University 
of. Maryland; Ed Dunkelberger, NCA 
Counsel's office; and Jack Rue, Tri- 
State Packers Association. 

The panel asked questions back and 
forth between themselves, and there 
were a great many questions from the 
floor, evidencing considerable interest. 
However, since it is most difficult to 
report accurately and completely this 

*Associate Extension Specialist in Food Mar- 
keting, Rutgers Univ. 


Connecticut, the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agiculture and Rutgers dis- 
cuss farmers’ experiences with market- 
ing orders in other States. 

Some of the reports were favorable, 
others warned of the pitfalls in such 
programs. 

COMMITTEE FORMED 

Since then farm groups have held a 
number of meetings to consider the 
desirability of initiating marketing 
orders in New Jersey. A committee 


place some form of restriction on the 
farmer. If the order does not restrict 
the farmer directly, it restricts the 
marketing agents involved in handling 
the crop. 

The Experiment Station study was 
carried out by Dr. George W. Luke, 
chairman of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and Kenneth W. 
Meinken, associate professor and _ re- 
search specialist in agricultural 
nomics. 


ciation. 


Planning Committee for the Mid-Atlantic Food Proces ors 
Sales Conference to be held April 25-26, at Cherry Hill 1, 
Haddonfield, N. J. Seated (left to right): John W. Rue, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Tri-State Packers Association; Mt iel 
Seger, Tri-State Packers Association; William Sherman, se re- 
tary, N. Y. State Canners & Freezers Association; Kathe ne 
McAbee, N. Y. State Canners & Freezers Association; | ck 
R. Grey, president, Pennsylvania Canners Association. St: 1d- 
ing (left to right): Bud Mahool, New York State Canne: & 
Freezers Association; Robert Lore, Tri-State Packers Ass« ia- 
tion; Lee Esser and Ed Sharpless, Pennsylvania Canners s- 
sociation; Dal Mills and Frank Snavely, Tri-State Pac ers 
Association; George Lawrence, Pennsylvania Canners A s0- 
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a making their study they kept in 
m od the fact that New Jersey farmers 
ar among the most progressive in the 
U ited States. Because of the urban 
sp cad, high land cost, and high real 
es te taxes, New Jersey farmers have 
ha i to be more efficient, more aggres- 
si\., and more forward looking than 
fariners in many other areas. High 
production costs, coupled with lower 
market prices, continue to force them 
to look for ways in which to increase 
or at least maintain their net income. 

Marketing orders are being tried 
and used by producers in other States 
in an attempt to increase their net in- 
come. Some groups are using Federal 
marketing agreements and_ orders, 
others are using State marketing 
orders, and some are using both. : 

‘The enabling act proposed for New 
Jersey would have to do with 1) 
standards of quality, condition, size, 
maturity or pack; 2) uniform inspec- 
tion and grading; 3) regulations gov- 
erning the disposal of below-standard 
commodities; 4° posting of — selling 
prices; 5) advertising and promotion 
programs; 6) research, and 7) educa- 
tional programs for producers, han- 
dlers or others on quality improve- 
ment. Market orders issued under the 
act could contain any combination of 
these provisions. 


The two most important provisions 
of the proposed enabling act are quality 
control and promotion and advertising. 

The basic conclusions of the study 
conducted by Dr. Luke and Professor 
Meinken are as follows: 


NO PRODUCTION CONTROL 


1. Provisions for handling surpluses, 
limiting production, or fixing dates for 
marketing any commodity are all ex- 
cluded from the proposal enabling act 
for New Jersey. Therefore, the quality 
control provisions of the proposed en- 
abling act are the only means of con- 
trolling over-supply of a commodity 
under a New Jersey marketing order. 

2. Controlling our supply through 
quality control programs to achieve 
better prices will not work in a deficit 
food area such as New Jersey, because 
the total volume we produce of any 
one commodity is too small to affect 
prices. For instance, a comprehensive 
analysis of sweet potato prices indicates 
that a 65% reduction in New Jersey 
production would result in only a 5% 
increase in price. Possible exceptions to 
this conclusion are blueberries and 
fresh market asparagus. 

3. Quality programs for any New 
Jersey commodity will not be effective 
in reducing the total national supply 
of that commodity. 


4. New Jersey producers have the 
advantage of having many marketing 
outlets. For instance, the same grower 
might sell his sweet corn to all of the 
following outlets: To consumers at his 
farm, to a roadside market outlet, to 
a commission merchant in New York 
or Philadelphia, and to a chain-store 
buyer. Each of these outlets may re- 
quire a different pack and_ perhaps 
different grades. Any program which 
eliminates any of these outlets through 
quality restrictions would reduce total 
income unless it were effective in in- 
creasing prices received at the other 
outlets. 

HARD TO ADMINISTER 

5. Administering the quality control 
aspects of the act would be quite dif- 
ficult when there are many alternative 
outlets for the product. 

6. Grower assessments for promo- 
tion and advertising programs are per- 
missable under the enabling act. The 
study points out that the effect on the 
farm income of promotion and adver- 
tising programs is very difficult to 
analyze. 

Most economists agree that if over- 
production is the basic problem, pro- 
motion programs by themselves do not 
offer a solution. However, there are 
some examples where the sale of a 

(Continued on page 14) 


LANGSENKAMP .... providing new and 


better ways to solve your food processing problems 


high product quality. 


in a single season. 


e Installs quickly, easily on exist- 
ing conveyors. Easy to keep 


Compact, mechanical tomato trimmer cuts 
trimming costs...trims swiftly and surely 
... Increases overall capacity of lines! 


e Tomatoes handled only once. Trim as you go... no need to set aside, 
trim and return tomatoes to belt. (Culls excepted). 


e Insures a regulated trim that greatly reduces waste. 
e Fast, automatic trim boosts production tons per hour, yet maintains 


e Satisfied users save enough on hand trimming costs alone to pay for the machine 


e| vements developed in three years of actual use clean ... easy to maintain. 

incl. . Improved blade and belt adjustments. Three- Only stainless steel touches 

ro sign that may be extended to any length desired. tomatoes. O 

(mp | guards: easy to remove, replace and clean. Non- 

clog” discharge. Self-aligning ball bearings. —() —-(C) 


Write today for complete details, prices and delivery date. 
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H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 227 €. South Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Three varieties of barbecue sauce have been introduced 
by the Halben Food Manufacturing Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
packaged in attractive decanter-style bottles. Varieties in- 
clude mild barbecue sauce, smoke hickory flavor and spicy. 
Bottles which have blown diamond decorations at the heel 
and fluted panels at the shoulder contain one pound, two 
ounces of product. Decanters are supplied by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company; closures by Penn Cork & Closures; and 


Mac’s Famous Foods, Inc., Evansville 
Ind. package their famous barbecued 
meats, cheese dressing and barbecue 


labels by Ralph J. Schmidt Printing Co., St. Louis. 


sauce in glass. Hickory smoked, pit 
cooked beef and pork, are packed in 
one and two pound wide mouth glass 


GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


jars, vacumsealed with pryoff- caps. 
Barbecue sauce and zestful cheese dress- 
ing for salads are bottled in 8, 16 and 
24 ounce glass salad dressing bottles. 
Labels are colorful yellow, black and 
red with yellow and red decoration 
also appearing on the vacuum closures. 

Containers and caps by Anchor Hock- 
ing; neck bands—Continental Glass 
Company, Chicago; and labels by Cre- 


ative Press, Evansville. Ind. 


A sparkling galaxy of cosmic objects is featured on the 
new “Space-A-Rama” glass tumblers of The C. H. Musselman 
Company, Biglerville, Pa., for its line of jellies—Pure Apple, 
Apple Raspberry, Apple Grape, Apple Cherry and Apple 
Blackberry. The 18-ounce pressed glass tumblers, are deco- 
rated in white with designs depicting stars, suns and satel- 
lites; they have vast appeal for re-use as beverage glasses. A 
small label carries the brand name and identifies the product 
with a full-color illustration of the fruit used in making the 
particular flavor of jelly. Tumblers are by Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Div. of Continental Can; Closures by White Cap and labels 
by Piedmont Label Co. of Bedford Va. 


Greenwood Foods, Inc., Waterloo, New York, has adop ed 
an important packaging change for their line of prod: °ts 
with the introduction of color coding labels and cartons oF 
easier product ideitification. 

The cartons were designed by Brockway Glass Compa \y, 
the caps by White Cap Company, and the labels by H. 1 
mer Lithograph Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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O-1 PROMOTES USES FOR 
PRESERVES & JELLIES 


‘our display ideas designed to sell 
n. re jellies and preserves are con- 
taned in retail trade advertising of 
Ovens-IIlinois Glass Company appear- 
in; in recent retail food publications. 

Che two-color ad contains four line 
diawings which show suggested selling 
displays for jellies and preserves with 
baking goods. Jellies and_ preserves 
are among the best impulse sale items 
in a grocery store, look beautiful and 
carry a good profit margin, the 0-I ad 
points out. 

First selling idea suggests a display 
of strawberry preserves between waffle 
and pancake mixes. Copy proposes a 
“New Taste Treat’ of pancakes and 
waffles topped with strawberry _pre- 
serves. 

“Try Delicious Fruit Preserve Fill- 
ing” for your next cake is the copy 
theme suggested for the second selling 
idea. The display proposes arrange- 
ments of fruit preserves stacked on 
both sides of white cake mix. 

For its third sales idea O-I suggests 
that retailers set up shelf extenders, 
filled with cherry preserves, attached 
to a shelf displaying cupcake mixes. 
Extender copy should suggest moist, 
delectable cherry preserve cupcakes. 

The final idea in this ad provides 
for shelf extender filled with raspberry 


jelly attached to a cake flour shelf. 
“Make Your Own” homemade jelly 
roll filled with raspberry jelly, copy 
suggests. 

These selling display ideas were de- 
veloped by the Owens-Illinois Retail 
Merchandising Council, a group of 
marketing specialists employed by the 
glass firm in various parts of the 
country. 


Seen at top are the new “Lite Line” 
jars of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division, 
Continental Can Company, holding 
pickles, peppers and olives. The “Topp 
Line” jars (on bottom row) hold peanut 
butter, snacks, preserves and candy. 


HAZEL-ATLAS INTRODUCES 
NEW GLASS JARS 

The Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of 
Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced introduction of two new light- 
er weight and lower priced glass jar 
lines for food products. 

Their “Topp Line” encompasses a 
new design private stock jar for food 
products from popcorn to preserves, 
giving an attractive silhouette to prod- 
ucts which might otherwise be pack- 
aged in plain round jars. Available in 
8 different sizes (5, 8, 914, 121%, 15, 
1614, 181%, and 2414-ounces), the 
“Topp Line” achieves a noticeable re- 
duction in weight and a savings for 
packers. A slight angle to the front of 
the jar gives better “face” to labels. 
Because the jars are slightly bulb- 
shaped near the base, viscous products 
can be easily and completely spooned 
out. 

“Lite Line” jars, available in 8, 12, 
16, 22 and 32-ounce sizes, are produced 
almost exclusively for packaging pickles. 
As the name suggests, the jars weigh 
considerably less than containers used 
in the past. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute will hold its Annual Con- 
ference, Workshop and PMMI Pack- 
aging Show in Detroit’s Cobo Hall, 
November 7 thru 10, 1961. 


Help her choose 


ttractive 


IGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY.» 


edmont Label Co., Ine: 
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OLNEY... 


High Speed Vibrating Screens 


For Dewatering & Screening All Food Products 


Screens furnished from 24” to 36” wide x 48” 
to 72” long. Operated by Shaler Shaker. Rubber 
cushioned hangers 
Screen frame in all stainless steel or hot dipped 
galvanized steel. 


Let us give you a quotation on your screening requirements. 


GEORGE J. OLNEY, INC. 


WESTERNVILLE, NEW YORK 
Over 40 Years Service for the Food Industry 


eliminate floor vibrations. 
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IN THE NEWS 


NORTHWEST CANNERS & 
FREEZERS ELECT 


The election of Reese Lamb, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of Lamb-Weston, Inc., 
Weston, Oregon as President of the 
Northwest Canners and Freezers As- 
sociation was announced March 25 
upon conclusion of a meeting of the 
Association’s Board of Directors. 
Elected to positions as vice president 
were Max Lehmann, President of 
Northwest Packing Co., Portland and 
John Hilstrom, Northwest Manager, 
California Packing Corp., Portland. 
C. R. Tulley of Portland was returned 
to the positions of Executive Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee to serve with the elected officers 
were L. D. Jones, Washington Can- 
ners, Vancouver; Courtney  Lasselle, 
Portland Canning Co., Sherwood, Ore- 
gon; A. L. Reiling, Birds Eye Div.. 
General Foods Corp., Hillsboro, Ore- 
gon; and N. W. Merrill, Blue Lake 
Packers, Inc., Salem, Oregon. 

At the membership meeting, five 
representatives were elected to replace 
retiring members of the 15-man Board. 
Elected to three-year terms were War- 
ren Hunter, J. C. Tracy & Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon; Leon Jones, J. R. 
Simplot Co., Caldwell, Idaho; N. W. 
Merrill, Blue Packers,  Inc., 
Salem, Oregon; N. J. Trebin, Apple 
Growers Association, Hood River, 
Oregon; and John Hilstrom. 

Election of ofhcers marked the close 
of the two-day annual conference of 
the association attended by 125 rep- 
resentatives of members from Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho their wives and 
invited guests. Other industry leaders 
present included John C. Hemingway, 
President, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Clyde, New York; James S. Law- 
less, President, National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, Los Angeles, 
California; K. M. Eberts, President, 
California Freezers Association, Oak- 
land and D. T. Saxby, President, Can- 
ners League of California, San Fran- 
cisco. 


LOW-COST MENU PREPARED 
FOR DISTRESSED AREA 
FOOD EDITORS 


“Make Your Money Go Further’’ is 
the theme of a timely six-part  pic- 
torial, recipe feature which reached 
food editors in 153 depressed areas 
last week. Distribution included mail- 
ings to editors of daily and weekly 
newspapers in sections of the nation 
currently defined by the Labor De- 
partment as being a “depressed area,” 
i.e. where unemployment exceeds 6% 
of the labor force. 


10 


Aim of this speciel series, prepared 
by the food division of Dudley-An- 
derson-Yutzy public relations counsel, 
is to present, through the food editors, 
practical suggestions on how to pre- 
pare better, more nutritious meals for 
less cash outlay. Cost-per-serving is 
25¢ or less for the main dishes sug- 
gested. 

Officials of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have approved the series 
“as being in support of its own objec- 
tives in this area.” 

The reason for this specially pre- 
pared series, according to D-A-Y, is 
that “in almost every part of the coun- 
try, there are now areas, “pockets,”” or 
just individual families—living on less 
than a normal income. Latest govern- 
ment information indicates that many 
families are living on a bare subsist- 
ence level, or are only partly em- 
ployed. Food and diet are a_ prime 
concern to these families.” 

The six articles, in addition to of- 
fering many money-saving hints, fea- 
ture eleven taste tempting dishes 
which range from tuna-corn chowder 
to peach chiffon dessert. Other recipes 
featured include those for bread, 
molasses-peanut butter cookies, chicken 
creole with rice and stuffed cabbage. 


CURTICE-BURNS MERGER 
COMPLETED 

The merger of Curtice Brothers 
Company of Rochester, New York, 
and Burns-Alton Corporation — of 
Alton, New York, into Curtice-Burns, 
Inc. has been finalized. 

The announcement was made 
March 31 at the time of sale of the 
plants and equipments of the two 
processing companies to a growers’ or- 
ganization, Pro-Fac Cooperative, Inc. 

Although the growers will own the 
plants, the processing and marketing 
of their crops will be handled by Cur- 
tice-Burns under a lease-back arrange- 
ment. ‘The company will be owned 
jointly by its management personnel 
and by Cooperative G.i.F. Exchange, 
Inc., a farmers’ purchasing and mar- 
keting cooperative with headquarters 
in Ithaca, N. Y. 

The action brings together execu- 
tive personnel of two of New York 
State’s oldest and most successful can- 
ning and freezing concerns. W. Stan- 
ley Macklem, president of Curtice 
Brothers, is president of the new com- 
pany. Edward E. Burns, formerly 
president of Burns-Alton, will serve as 
consultant. 

Other officers are: Morton Adams, 
former executive vice president of 
Burns-Alton , who holds the same post 
in Curtice-Burns; and Francis J. 


Miller and Hugh Cumming, former 
Curtice Brothers vice presidents, who 
are vice presidents of sales and produc- 
tion, respectively. 


The new company will operate {: ar 
plants: Curtice Brothers plants at 
Bergen, Mount Morris and South I .y- 
ton, N. Y., and the Burns plant at 
Alton. 

Curtice-Burns will pack under its 
own and private labels. 

Products to be canned, frozen or cie- 
hydrated include peas, peas and car- 
rots, snap beans, sweet corn, succotash, 
beets, carrots, tomatoes and tomato 
products, mixed vegetables, cherries 
and apples. 


DOLE CRPA STOCKHOLDERS 
TO VOTE ON MERGER 


Stockholders of the Dole Corpora- 
tion and Columbia River Packers As- 
sociation will vote on a proposal to 
merge with Castle & Cooke, Inc., a 
big Hawaiian firm that holds a con- 
trolling interest in each of the com- 
panies. The merger, which would 
create a company with total assets of 
approximately $117 million, will be 
voted upon by Dole stockholders on 
April 28, by Castle & Cooke on May 1, 
and the CRPA meeting will be held 
early in May. If approved the merger 
would become effective May 31. 

The basis of the merger would be 
an exchange of 3 shares of Castle & 
Cooke, stock for 5 shares of Dole com- 
mon, and 8 shares of CRPA common 
for 7 shares of Castle & Cooke. © 

With the completion of the merger 
two new subsidiaries, Dole Corpora- 
tion and Bumble Bee Seafoods, Ine. 
would carry on the operations of the 
present companies, with the same 
Boards of Directors of the present 
managements, who would continue to 
be responsible for operation of the 
company’s separate entities. 

Dole Corporation owns pineapple 
plantations in Hawaii and canneries 
in San Jose and Oakland, California, 
and Salem, Oregon. CRPA owns can- 
neries and other facilities in Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska, and Hawaii. ‘The 
company also owns a 50 percent in- 
terest in three other seafood com- 
panies, having canneries in the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska. The combined 
companies would own approximat:ly 
156,000 acres of land in Hawaii, «nd 
approximately 6,500 acres in the ‘an 
Francisco Bay area. Through why lly 
owned subsidiaries, Castle & Co: ke 
operates a wholesale distribution f m 
in Hawaii for farm machinery, tru: \s, 
boilers, and other equipment, anc a 
stevedoring firm in the Port of Ho o- 
lulu. Castle & Cooke also has la 7e 
holdings in Waialua Agricultural Cc n- 
pany, Ltd., Ewa Plantation Comps y, 
Matson Navigation Company, Ho o0- 
lulu Oil Corporation, and the He ie 
Insurance Company of Hawaii. It as 
additional investments in other cc 2- 
panies in Hawaii, California, and | 1e 
Phillippines. 
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Ozark Association Elects—Jim 
Brooks, Steel Canning Company, 
Springdale, Arkansas, was elected 
President of the Ozark Canners, Proc- 
essors, Brokers, and Supplymen Asso- 
ciation at the recent annual meeting 
held in Springfield, Missouri. Ken 
Wiese, Heekin Can Company, Spring- 
dale, Arkansas, was elected Vice Presi- 
dent: and Hazel H. Deck, Deck Sales 
Agency, Springfield, Missouri, was con- 
tinued as Secretary- Treasurer. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby—George 
W. Horsford, with the company since 
1916 in sales work, has been appointed 
manager of Libby's Boston sales 
branch succeeding Robert E. Switek, 
who has been transferred. 


Philadelphia Sugar Brokers—Wil- 
liam ‘T. Marriott has been elected 
President of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the National Sugar Brokers Associ- 
ation. Harry A. Schleicher was elected 
Vice President, and James J. Heath, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Minute Maid Company—Penn Sales 
Company of Baltimore has been ap- 
pointed broker representative for 
Snow Crop frozen concentrates in the 
Baltimore-District. of Columbia mar- 
keting area, it has been announced by 
Howard G. Dick, vice president of MM 
siles and marketing. F. Archibald 
bro'erage, Ltd. has been appointed 
for Hi-C fruit drinks in the 

ioba and Saskatchewan market- 
un) eas, Mr. Dick also announced. 


“Mike” Regan, president, New York 
State Canners & Freezers Association, 
and manager of Growers & Packers Co- 
operative Canning Company, Inc., at 
North Collins, New York, reports that 
the operation on his eye on January 
17 was completely successful. Al- 
though not yet on full time back at 
the plant, Mike advises he is getting 
back into the swing of things. 


Ball Brothers Company (Muncie, 
Ind.) has announced the appointment 
of J. Edwin Porter as Pittsburgh dis- 
trict manager for the Commercial Con- 
tainer Division with headquarters in 
the Investment Building in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Porter's previous assignments with 
the company have been in the general 
office in Muncie. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
—John L. Gushman, Toledo, Ohio, 
formerly vice president of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, and president 
of Owens-Illinois International, has 
been elected president, chief operating 
officer, and a director of Anchor-Hock- 
ing Glass Corporation. William V. 
Fisher, president for the past 17 years, 
was elected chairman of the Board 
and chief executive officer of the cor- 
poration. I. J. Collins, board chair- 
man since 1944, was elected chairman 
of the executive and finance commit- 
tees. Mr. Collins, one of the pioneers 
of the American glass industry, was 
founder of the predecessor company 
of Anchor Hocking in 1904. 


Lord Baltimore Press has announced 
the first Coast to Coast network of six- 
color lithograph presses for reproduc- 
tion on folding paper boxes is now in 
full scale operation with the comple- 
tion of the installation at the com- 
pany’s Baltimore, Maryland, plant. 
The company’s four new  six-color 
presses integrated with other facilities, 
are now in operation in Baltimore, 
Maryland, Clinton, Iowa, and San 
Leandro, California. The investment 
involves an expenditure of more than 
$3 million. Lord Baltimore is a sub- 
sidiary of International Paper Com- 
pany and works closely with Inter- 
national’s research and mill facilities 
to pioneer superior grades of box 
board. 


DEATHS. 


Henry W. Hartle, president, Owa- 
tonna Canning Company, Owatonna, 
Minnesota, died suddenly at his home 
on the morning March 29. Mr. Hartle 
had just returned from a trip to 
Europe the evening before and not 
feeling well, he took some medicine 
and retired early. He died at 5:30 the 
next morning. Mr. Hartle was long 
active in the affairs of his state can-- 
ners association and had served as a 
director of the National Canners As- 
sociation, and on many important 
NCA committees. He was a Ruby Pin 
member of the Old Guard Society, 
signifying in excess of 40 years of 
service in the industry. 


’ CHERRY INSTITUTE ELECTS—In its Annual 
4 in Chicago the National Red Cherry Institute 


‘ Harold Buchholz (center) president for a two-year 
t ‘Ir. Buchholz is a cherry grower from North East, Pa.,. 
i also a member of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
ui “rape Co-operative, Inc. and the Welch Grape Juice 
(ony. Shown turning over the gavel is past-President, 
I. + Wiles (right), a grower from Bangor, Michigan. 
J H. Bryce, executive-secretary of NRCI, is shown at 
th . The Institute’s new vice president (not shown) is 
( Carlson, president of the Burnette Farms Packing 


Cs ny at Harttord, Michigan. 


\ Ray Alpers, Lake Leelanau, Mich.; Sam Goldman, 
s n Bay, Wisc.; and N. W. Merrill, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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Also elected at the 
3 were four new Directors: J. S. Woodman, Paw Paw, 
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COOK-CHEX 
RETORT TAGS 


FOR A PERFECT RECORD 
OF RETORT PROCESSING 


Hang a Cook-Chex tag on every basket 
before it goes into the retort and elimi- 
nate all guess-work when it comes out 
of the retort. On each Cook-Chex tag, a 
chemically impregnated circle turns from 
purple to green, to provide infallible 
proof of proper and complete ‘‘in-can’’ 
processing. Cannery inspectors approve 
and recommend Cook-Chex. Major pack- 
ers all over the world use them to: 

1. Eliminate wrong cook schedules. 

2. Guard against “by passing” retorts. 

3. Warn of any failure in retort 

processing. 
4. Keep retort baskets in sequence. 
5. Provide low-cost permanent records 
for cooking plants. 

The cost of Cook-Chex protection is neg- 
ligible... less than one cent for 75 cases 
of No. 300 cans. 


SEND FOR FREE TEST SUPPLY TODAY 
You'll receive a generous supply of Cook- 
Chex at no cost; send your name, title, 
and plant address to Dept. CT-4 


Aseptic-Thermo 
Indicator Company 


11471 Vanowen Street + N. Hollywood, Calif. 


TRI-STATE MEETING 
(Continued from page 7) 


particular commodity has increased, at 
least in a short period, when the basic 
problem was not over-production. 

The crux of the problem is: How 
much do you have to spend to get the 
desired effect? Where do you spend 
it? Who pays for it? Who benefits? 

The principal problems that must 
be reckoned with in using promotion 
and advertising techniques to improve 
farm income in New Jersey are: 1) 
the perishability of most of our prod- 
ucts, 2) the short marketing season 
for most of our products, 3) the differ- 
ence in market outlets and marketing 
practices, 4) the problem of differen- 
tiating the product to the consumer. 
Once it is out of the original crate, 
bushel or box, the source of most of 
our products is unknown. 5) A reason- 
able assessment on most of our crops 
would not yield enough funds to put 
on an effective promotion program. 
Even on our major fruits and vege- 
tables less than $100,000 could be 
raised with a reasonable assessment. 
With the high cost of promotion and 
advertising and the large number of 
market outlets used, it is doubtful if 
this amount of money would be very 
effective in increasing the demand for 
our products. 

What are the alternatives to market- 
ing orders? ‘There are many and we 
have been using most of them for 
years. Some sound time-worn, but they 
are still very important. We have to: 

1. Improve our net income by 
either (1) increasing the volume of 
crops grown and marketed without in- 
creasing the total costs of doing so, or 
(2) produce the present volume with 
lower operating costs. 

2. Strengthen our present market- 
ing organizations and consider new 
ones if necessary. 

3. Consider more central grading 
and packaging operations. 

4. Consider more centralized selling 
organizations. 


5. Develop more good brands and 
brand names which can be merchan- 
dised. 

6. Continue to improve and stand- 
ardize our packs. 

7. Improve quality individually and 
collectively. 

8. Consider our alternative outlets 
and utilize the ones which maximize 
returns. 


9. Develop our nearby market out- 
lets through direct deliveries, bulk 
deliveries, and other marketing effici- 
encies. 


10. Continue to seek out and de- 
velop new markets and new uses for 
New Jersey products. 

11. Consider mandatory inspection, 


CONVENTION CALENDA} 


APRIL 11-12, 1961—Foop ENGINEFR- 
ING CONFERENCE, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 


APRIL 12, 1961—Foop MERCHANDISERS 
OF AMERICA, The Americana, Bal Harbour, 
Fla. 

APRIL 13-14, 1961—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Canners 
Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling 
Springs, Pa. 


APRIL 16-19, 1961—coopPeERATIVE Foop 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, 13th Annual 
Convention, Palmer House, Chicago, III, 


APRIL 19-21, 1961—PLANNING FOR 
PROFITS SEMINAR, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


APRIL 25-26, 1961—JoINT SALES Con- 
FERENCE FOR MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, 
PENNSYLVANIA, AND TRI-STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 
Cherry Hill Inn, Haddonfield, N. J. 


APRIL 29-MAY 6, 
BABY WEEK. 


MAY 2-4, 1961—INDIANA INDUSTRIAL 
WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue University, 
Purdue Memorial enter, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 7-10, 1961—SUPERMARKET _INSTI- 
TuTE, 24th Annual Convention, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 7-11, 1861—JINsTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 21st Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 11-12, 1961—MIcHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Whitcomb Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 


1961— NATIONAL 


FROZEN FOOD EXHIBIT 
AT HELSINKI FAIR 


Carol Best, home economist, Nation- 
al Association of Frozen Food Packers, 
will be loaned to the Department of 
Commerce to demonstrate frozen foods 
exclusively at the Department’s exhibit 
in Helsinki, Finland, May 26 to June 
11, NAFFP executive vice president 
Larry Martin has announced. 

The Frozen Food Exhibit will be the 
only food exhibit in the show. It will 
include a huge retail display case fea- 
turing the full gamut of frozen foc 1s, 
a modern kitchen where the froven 
foods will be prepared, and a typi al 
American dining room where the fo: ds 
will be displayed as they are served to 
American families. 

NAFFP members have been invi °d 
to donate products for use in the « is- 
play. Details are available by writ 1g 
Mr. Martin. 


grading and labeling laws for so 1¢ 
commodities. 
12. Plant varieties 
dicted market needs. 
13. Consider regional 
orders and agreements. 


to meet 


marketi 1g 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Continue to Follow the Mar- 
ket in Attempt to Protect on Staples— 
Indicated Higher Prices No incentive to 
Stocking Ahead—Routine Replacement 
Buying 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 7, 1961 

THE SITUATION. — Replacement 
demand for most canned foods con- 
tinued along routine lines here during 
the week. Distributors are keeping 
themselves protected as far as possible 
on staple items which are increasingly 
tightening up in first hands. Price 
competition in canned citrus remains a 
factor and trade demand is_ rather 
quiet, pending some stabilization of the 
price basis in Florida. 

THE OUTLOOK.—Previous con- 
cern among some buyers over pros- 
pects of sharply higher canned vege- 
table prices during the coming season 
has not led to much advance stocking 
and the same holds true in the case of 
canned fruits. The great emphasis now 
is on turnover, not potential inventory 
profit, and present indications are that 
buyers will continue to follow the mar- 
ket rather than seek to build up heavier 
inventory reserves. 

LOMATOES. — Some shading in 
posited canner tomato prices in the tri- 


stats continues, but most packers are 
not lisposed to shade under list in view 
of | strong statistical position of the 


mart. Current offerings are on the 
bes of $1.0714-$1.10 for standard Is, 
wit! 303’s quoted at $1.35, 214s at 
$2 ind 10s at $7.50 to $8.00, f.o.b. 


cay jes. Extra standards are on the 
shi ide, with packers quoting 303s 
at °5-$1.50, 214s at $2.35-$2.40, and 
10 $8.50 to $9.50. The market in 
Ca nia has been showing strength, 


cats quoting standard 303s at 1.40, 
Wi 148 holding at $2.05-$2.10 and 
10. $7.25. Midwestern packers con- 
tin ‘o hold standard 303s at $1.45, 
Wit xtra standards at $1.55-$1.60 and 
far juoted at $1.85. 


‘ N.—Canners are looking for a 
-olume of early-season business 
on wy pack canned corn, in view of 
the sely sold-up position of the mar- 
ket carryover holdings. Canners in 
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the tri-states are quoting standard 303s 
at $1.40-$1.45 in most instances, with 
extra standards at $1.45-$1.50, and 
fancy ranging $1.65-$1.75. Midwest 
packer offerings of standards remain 
out of the picture, with extra standards 
firm at $1.50 to $1.60 and fancy held at 
$1.65-$1.70. 

PEAS.—Most tri-state packers have 
upped minimum quotations on stand- 
ard 303s sweets and Alaskas to $1.35- 
$1.40, with extra standards ranging 
$1.40 upwards and fancy I-sieve firm at 
$2.50 or better. Standard peas in the 
midwest are reported still available at 
$1.30 basis, with extra standards at 
$1.45. On fancy, I-sieve Alaskas are 
quoted at $2.60-$2.70. 

BEANS.—Moderate inquiry is re- 
ported in green beans, with standards 
out of the tri-states ranging $1.20-$1.25 
and extra standards quoted at $1.35- 
$1.40. Fancy cut green beans are of- 
fered at $1.45-$1.50, with fancy French 
style ranging $1.65-$1.70. 

KRAUT.—The market for kraut 
continues highly competitive, and 
rather easy, with midwestern packers 
having met recent price cuts by New 
York State canneries. The market for 
fancy 214s has settled around $1.75 in 
both canning areas, with 303s held at 
$1.271% in the midwest, and 10s hold- 
ing at $5.75, with some offerings at 
$5.50 basis reported. 


THE ALMANAC 


1961 EDITION 
Ready June 15, 1961 
Order Today for Prompt Delivery 


Off Press 
1-9 Copies $5.00 ea. 
Standing Orders $4.00 ea. 
10-19 Copies $4.00 ea. 
20 and over Copies $3.00 ea. 


Send all orders to: 


THE ALMANAC 
9 Court St., Westminster, Md. 


CITRUS.—The market for Florida 
citrus continues to come in for shading 
on grapefruit and blended juices, al- 
though more stability is reported in 
orange juice. In connection with the 
latter, distributors are following closely 
a marketing drive by Minute Maid in 
this area on fresh unfrozen orange 
juice packed in one-quart waxed con- 
tainers. Current offerings of the canned 
product find grapefruit juice 2s quoted 
at 95 cents on both natural and sweet- 
ened, with 46-ounce at $2.10, with 
blended at $1.30 and $3.00, respective- 
ly. Sweetened orange juice is offered 
at $1.5714 for 2s and $3.75 for 46- 
ounce, with the natural at $1.6214 and 
$3.85, respectively. Fancy grapefruit 
segments list at $1.90 on 303s, but are 
reported selling below that figure, with 
broken quoted at $1.6214. Canners are 
endeavoring to maintain a $2.50 mar- 
ket on fancy citrus salad 303s. 


APPLE SAUCE.—Fair replacement 
buying is reported in apple sauce, with 
canners in the East quoting fancy 303s 
at $1.40 to $1.45, with 10s holding at 
$7.50 to $8.00 per dozen. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS.—With dis- 
tributors getting steady deliveries 
against term contracts, some additional , 
fill-in buying is reported in fruit cock- 
tail and peaches. On cocktail, the 
market is quoted at $2.00 for choice 
303s and $3.15 for 21s, with fancy 


listing at $2.15 and $3.30, respectively. 


. . . Cling peaches are held at $2.25 
minimum for standard 214s, with choice 
at $2.40 and fancy at $2.85... . ; A little 
interest is shown in apricots, with can- 
ners quoting standard 214s at $2.45, 
choice at $2.75 and fancy at $4.00, all 
f.o.b. California canneries, although 
the market is reported developing an 
easier tone. 


CANNED FISH.—A quiet market is 
reported in salmon, with prices hold- 
ing steady to firm in primary markets 
and interest beginning to center on the 
pack outlook for the coming season. 
. . . Routine interest was reported in 
sardines, with prices holding unchanged 
on both Maine and California packs. 

. A steady market is reported in 
canned shrimp, with buyers taking 
stocks only as needed. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Limited Due to Restricted Of- 
ferings—Institutional Buyers Severely 
Hampered Due to Shortages—Prices of 
Little Consequence 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, April 6, 1961 

THE SIETUATION.—Trading _pos- 
sibilities are limited these days simply 
because so many canners are restricted 
as to what they still have left to offer. 
Shipments of peas and corn were heavy 
early in the year due to advancing 
prices and the trade’s fear of their in- 
ability to buy their requirements later 
on. Now shipments have dwindled 
sharply and probably will stay that 
way until new good are ready. Insti- 
tutional buyers have been severely 
hampered as all major vegetable items 
are seriously short and this situation 
is only going to get worse until another 
pack rolls around. 

This week found California canners 
again pushing prices higher on tomato 
sauce and on all grades of catsup in 
#10 tins. Canners there are not only 
faced with higher producing costs on 
the coming pack but they would also 
like to slow down the movement. In 
view of the overall situation, the trade 
here will not hesitate to cover ahead at 
current prices as they really have 
nothing to lose. The citrus market 
continues on the sloppy side with 
everyone trying to decide just what 
represents the bottom and taking no 
chances while they make up_ their 
minds. Otherwise, markets are gener- 
ally unchanged. 

Under conditions described above, 
overall trading consists of routine vol- 
ume. A heavy demand for the items 
that no longer exist or nothing more 
than routine interest in those which 
are in ample supply. 

PEAS.—The real squeeze has devel- 
oped on #10 peas of all grades and 
few canners have anything to offer on 
the open market except such items as 
fancy 2 sieve and even these have sold 
better than usual due to the shortages 
of other sieve sizes. Shipments moving 
into Chicago against early contracts 
are being billed at $9.50 for fancy 
threes and $8.75 for extra standards 
while fancy five sweets are going at 
$8.25 with extra standard at $7.75. 
There is a ready market for standard 
303s either sweets or Alaskas but little 
is offered at present. Prices are strong 
at $1.30 to $1.35. 

TOMATOES.—Lower priced offer- 
ings on Eastern and Southern tomatoes 
continue to reach this market and 
canners in those areas are making some 
inroads here. However, local canners 
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appear to be in excellent position and 
they are sitting tight at $1.10 for stand- 
ard ones, $1.45 for 303s and $2.35 for 
2Y%s. The outlook in California con- 
tinues to look depressing and the trade 
are fearful they will have to live 
through another year like this one. 
Canners there have pushed the price of 
choice solid pack in tens to $8.35 and 
standards to $7.25. 

SPINACH.—New pack spinach _ is 
now offered from both California and 
the Ozarks but the trade are showing 
little inclination to buy anything 
but routine requirements. California 
sources list fancy grade at $1.30 for 
303s, $1.75 for 214s and $5.15 for tens 
while Ozark canners are asking $1.15, 
$1.80 and $5.50. The market on frozen 
spinach is sick and that isn’t helping 
the overall market. 


CALIFORNIA TOMATO 
ACREAGE OBTAINED— 
REPORT 


After a slow and disappointing 
start, due to grower anxiety concern- 
ing possible labor trouble at harvest 
time, reports this week have it that 
California canners have obtained the 
desired acreage ranging between 140 
and 150 thousand. The great majority 
of contracts recently written called for 
$30 a ton, or $3 more than earlier 
contracts. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS. — There 
are more buyers upset about #10 
tomato products than any other vege- 
table item as they are constantly pres- 
sured for additional supplies by their 
customers and they cannot buy a thing 
over and above bookings, all of which 
have been curtailed. Now they are 
faced with another increase in price 
on catsup as several major factors have 
pushed quotations to $10.75 on fancy 
grade, $9.75 for extra standard and 
$8.75 for standard. Furthermore, the 
outlook for new pack is not very 
promising. 


BEANS.—Processors in all producing 
areas appear to be in excellent stock 
position and new packs will come none 
too soon. Blue Lakes are seriously 
short and the trade here have given up 
hope on spot goods and now are ready 
to talk business in regards to the new 
pack. Standard cuts are available from 
the South and they are usually quoted 
at $1.15 for 303s and $6.25 for tens 


although these prices have been shaded . 


here recently. The trade are also hav- 
ing some problems with extra standard 
cuts as offerings are limited from all 


areas. 
$7.75. 

APPLESAUCE.—After a fast stat 
and a show of strength recently, ths 
market has tapered off considerably 
and prices are down from recent higlis. 
Prices on fancy sauce ran up to $1.)0 
on 303s and $8.25 but have since 
slipped back to $1.45 and $8.00 with a 
few canners willing to sell at $1.40, 
Again, it’s nothing more than routine 
business. 


Prices are strong at $7.50 9 


CITRUS.—There is a great guessing 
game in progress around these parts 
as the trade attempt to figure just 
where all this confusion will lead. How- 
ever, there is no guess about their lack 
of confidence and the resulting piece- 
meal trading. Currently, canners are 
now fighting for business at a range of 
$2.00 to $2.10 for 46 oz. grapefruit 
juice, $2.85 to $3.00 for blended and 
$3.75 to $3.85 for orange juice all 
unsweetened. 

WEST COAST FRUITS.—Since the 
recent flurry of activity on cocktail 
because of a price increase, buyers are 
buying fruit as needed except where a 
real bargain shows up which is not too 
infrequent. There is obvious pressure 
to sell apricots as canners attempt to 
clean house before another pack is 
ready and prices have been shaved 
from a market which generally is 
quoted at $1.75 for choice 303s and 
$2.75 for 21s. On the other hand, 
fancy grade is so short that sales are 
going at very close to opening levels 
which makes a wide gap between fancy 
and choice grades. Clings appear to be 
moving a little better than normal and 
prices are stable at $2.40 basis 214 
choice. There is a constant demand for 
popular counts of #10 pears and very 
few sales because of the shortage. Sweet 
cherries and prune plums are on the 
forgotten list simply because there just 
isn’t anything left to sell. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Lull on California Fruits as Distribut: rs 
Feature Stocks on Hand—No Change in 
Firm Tomato and Products Market — 
Trade Waiting for Expected Higher Gr: ss 
Prices 


By “Golden Stater” 
San Francisco, April 6, 
THE SITUATION.—Canned fru ts 
were quiet last week as distribut °s 
worked on recent shipments. Fr it 
cocktail now at the new levels as ¢ 1 
ners have backed-in orders to fill : e 
pipe lines. Trade featuring and ret il 
movement holds up to expectatio s. 
Apricots and cling peaches steady wh 
the low grades well cleaned out, | it 
unable to move up in price account of 
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| rgain choice grades. Free peaches 
n oving well at bargain prices with 
irregulars in heavy syrup 
si ort, and also No. 214 choice grade 
(. aning up fast, with a great deal of 
i. .er-canner buying on the latter. Pears 
routine and once again the lower grades 
(vregulars and = standards) turning 
short. 

Still deep trading on No. 10 fruits 
with particular emphasis on govern- 
ment agency bids. 

\SPARAGUS.—Reported early ex- 
port sales at about 6 percent higher 
than last year might narrow field price 
between natural and all green, with 
prospects that fields will be turned 
earlier to the lesser carryover green 
tipped and white style. Grass going 
to canneries without field prices set, 
but they are expected to be established 
any day now. 

SPINACH.—Trading continues on 
excellent quality spinach pack at $1.15- 
1.1714 for 303s; $1.60-1.65 for No. 214s; 
$4.75-4.85 on 10s. 

LOMATOES AND PRODUCTS.— 
No easing of short supply of tomatoes 
and products as canners contract at 
$30 a ton (up $7.50 from last year), 
and expect to get desired 150,000 acres 
needed to replenish stocks at new pack. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 


1959-60 1960-61 

Carryover, July 1 6,111,363 4,049,909 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1. 24,462,441 26,625,757 
Total Supply to March 1 30,573,804 30,675,666 
Shipments during 

Shipments, July 1 to 

Stocks, March 1 ...... 20,191,232 20,375,712 


CANNED BEETS 
Includes Pickled, Spiced, and Harvard 
(Actual Cases) 


1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, July 1 ..... 2,791,905 2,445,829 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1. 7,517,719 6,498,998 
Pack, Jan. 1 to March 1 340,762 440,086 
Supply to March 1 .... 10,650,386 9,384,913 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to 
Shipments, July 1 t 
Stocks, March 1 ...... 4,586,119  3,566.964 
CANNED CARROTS 
(Actual Cases) 
1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, July 1 ..... 1,226,179 1,515,477 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1 . 1,841,828 2,629,210 
Pack, Jan. 1 to 
Supply to March 1..... 3,589,924 4,318,143 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to 
Shipments, July 1 to 
1,964,338 2,166,738 
Stocks, March 1 ........ 1,625,586 2,151,405 


BEET AND CARROT PACKS 
National Canners Association, Di- 
vision of Statistics, has released figures 
showing the packs of Canned Beets 


and Canned Carrots for the season 
March 1960 thru March 1961. 

CANNED BEETS—The pack of 
Canned Beets totaled 7,895,960 actual 
cases. On the basis of 24/303’s, the 
1960-61 pack totaled 8,847,474 cases as 
against a 1959-60 pack of 9,651,021 
cases, same basis. 


CANNED CARROTS—The pack 
of Canned Carrots totaled 3,961,341 
actual cases. On the basis of 24/303’s 
the 1960-61 pack totaled 5,043,305 
cases as against the 1959-60 pack of 
3,503,900 cases, same basis. 


USDA INSECTICIDE 
HANDBOOK 


Agriculture Handbook No. 120 has 
been revised and the 1961 issue has 
just been released by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This hand- 
book presents the recommended safe 
uses for chemicals to protect crops and 
livestock. These recommendations are 
intended as a guide for entomologists, 
extension workers, or associations, rath- 
er than individual farmers. 

The book is available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. at a price of 65¢. 


MOVE 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


PRICE BROS. 


LITHOGRAPH CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 


TH ANNING TRADE e@ April 10. 1961 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS. 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Co. al 


Colossal 77% 
3.77% 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tipe 
No. 8 oz. .-... 1.50 
No. 1 Pic 
13.00-14.00 
BEANS, Stringless, Green 
East 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ....1.05-1.10 
1.70-1.80 
8.80-9.30 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303 . .1.45-1.50 
8.00-9.00 
Ex. St. Cut Gr., 
Std. cut, No. 303 ...... 1.20-1.25 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., 
2.05 
~ 3 sv., No. 303 ...1.60-1.65 
9.00-9.10 
Ex. ‘Std., Cut, No. 303.1.50-1.52% 
No. 10 7.50-8.50 
Std. Cut, 1.35-1.40 
NO. 10 
Midwest 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303. .1.80-2.10 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
No. 303. -1.50-1.55 
9.00-9.50 
8td., Cut, No. 303 ....1.15-1.22% 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 1.65 
10.00 
9.50 
No. 8.00 
South 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303 ......1.90 
9.00 
Gr., No. 303...... 
Std., No. 303 1.15-1.25 
6.25.6.50 
Blue Lakes 


Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303 ..2. 
4 sv., No. 303 2 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 


1.92% 
Ex. St., 5 sv., 
Std., No. 303 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 .2.50-2.60 
12.25-12.50 
Modium, BOB 1.90 
ines 
Ex. Std., G.&W., No. 303 ..1.45 
10.00 
Mid-West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303.2.25-2.50 
13.75-14.00 
Small, No. 303 ...... 2.00-2,10 
Medium, No. 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303 ...1.45 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Diced, 
1.10 
Pey., Bileed, No. 303 1.30 
Midwest, ord Sl., 8 oz. ...82% 
No. 303 
Diced, No. 303 ......... J 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, 
1.20 
6.20-6.30 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
1.15-1.25 


303 
-6.25-6.50 
Sliced, No. 303 ..... 1.40-1.45 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. _ 
Fey., 1.65-1.75 
Ex. ‘std, No. 303 -1.45-1.50 
10 
sta. “No. 303 1.40-1.45 
7.50-7.75 
shoeber, Fey., No. 303 ..1.70-1.80 
Ex. ‘Std, 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 
Mid West 
W.K., C. S., Gold., Fey., 
1.65-1.70 
50-9.75 
Ex. “std., 1.50-1.55 
8.00-8.50 
Co. Gent., W.K. & 


13.50 
11.75 
9.25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 1.45-1.50 
10 9.00 


Fey., Pod. Run, No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40-1.45 
8.25 
1.35-1.40 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. 1.65-1.75 
14.25 
BO. BOB 2.00-2.05 
-9.25-9.50 
--95-.97% 
-45-1.50 
-50-9.00 
.35-1.40 
.00-8.25 
85 
1.35 
85 
1.30-1.35 
Mid-West Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 ........ 1.60 
9.25-9.50 
~~ 4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
8.50-8.75 
No. 303. ..1.55-1.57% 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303 ..... 1.45 
8.75-9.00 
No. 303 ...... 1.37% 
8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 303 ...... 1.30.1.35 
No. 7.25-7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%..... 1.65 
East, No. 2%. 
5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fcy., No. 303 ....1.27% 
1.75 
5.75 
5.75 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fcy., No. 303 ..... 1.40 


CANNED FOOD 


No. 10 .... 000 
Fey., No. 303 15-1.20 
1.80-1.85 

No. 5.50-5.65 
Camt., Dey., BB 1.30 
1.72% 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States. syr., Nq 303.....1.56 
No. 8, BG. 
NO. 24% cee d-40-2.50 
8.50-9.50 

TOMATOES 

Tri-States 

Mo. BS 1.45-1.50 
2.35-2.40 

Btd., MO. .-1.07%-1.10 
1.35 
2.25 

Fla., Std., No. 303 1.22%-1.25 
2.10-2.15 
7.00-7.25 

Mid- West, oo NO. 1 cde 

3.15 
-9.50 
1.20 
1.65 
8. 
2. 
No. 

2.05 

7.25 
Ozarks Std., No. 303 ° 
Texas, Std., No. 303 . 1 


ro CATSUP 


10.75 

Mid- -West, Fey., 14 oz. saenie 1. 
10.50-11.00 

East, Fey., 14 0z...1.87%-1.92% 
11.00-11.90 

TOMATO PASTE 
Calit., Key., 96/6 oz. ...7.85-8.00 


No. 10 (per doz.) 
26% 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26% .... 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 
No. 10. -8.50 
West, Fey., 045, 
Ne -6.50-7.00 
Fey. 045 No. 1 1.10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fcy., No. 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 . 008 
No. BD 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
Fey., No. 30 
NO. 10 
— No. 303 
10 
(East) 
Sl., No. 1 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% ...... 4.00 
NO. 10) 3.50 
10.25-10.50 
Pie, Mo. 10 12.00 
Fcy., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%....4.00 
13.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
NO. 300 H/B 00d 
No. 10, Water ...... 616.00 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303. .2.10-2.30 
13.50-15.00 
R.A., Foy., No. 2% 
Choice, NO. 5.85 
20.00 
JOCKTAIL 
2.15 
3.30 
Choice, No. 2.00-2.05 
0. 3.15 
69000000 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
NO. BS 90 
Fey., Citrus Salad, 
50 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fcy., No. 303..1. 81% 
BNO. 
Choice, NO. BOB 
2.40-2.45 
NO. 10 ce 08.25°8.50 
Btd., NO. BOS 1.60 
Fey. No. 2% 
8.50-9.00 


PEARS 
Bey., NO. BOB 


choice, No. 2.15 

No. BD 2.35 

Std., No. BOB ‘3.07% 
11.35 

PINEAPPLE—Per case 
; (Toll & Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2... .6.95 

Crushed, 24/2 ... eee 

Choice, Bl., 24/2 5.60 

6.95 

Slices, 24/2 .......5.10 


6/10 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 303 .....+..—— 


No. 


No 
303 
No. 10 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. .......-2.20-2.25 
46 OS. CUM 2.95-3.15 
CITRUS BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2, S/A-N...... 1.25-1.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2, S/A-N....... 92% -95 
ORANG 
Fia., No. 2, S/A-N. .1.57%4-1.62% 
GB. 3.75-3.85 


3 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 
24/2 


Hawaiian, Fcy., 75 
OB. 85 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 2 ...... 1.20-1.25 
46 OZ. -2.60-2.65 
Mid- West, Fey., No. 2. 1.25 
‘2. 35- 2.50 
Calif., Pay., NO. cccecccces 1.25 
2.50-2.65 
NO. 10 5.20 


FISH 


SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 


Alaska, Red, No. 1T . 00-: "7.00 
, No. 1T 
P.8. “sockeye, 16'S 
Pink, Wa, NO. 
6.00 
Chum, ‘Tall, Na. 2 5.00 
ee 13.00- 4.00 
SARDINES—Per case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s ..... 4.26 
Ovals, 
No. 1 'T., Nat. 
Maine, Oil Keyless. . 8.75 
Key Carton ....++. 
SHRIMP—Reg. 5 oz. per doz. 

.10 
oo 
00 
5,60 


TUNA—-Per Case 
Fcey., White Meat, s 14.50-1 


Fey., Light Meat, %4’s......) 1.00 
9.50-" ).00 
3,75 
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| 
amm< 70 | 
Large 60 
Med.-S 45 
Gr. Tip 20 
Som Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
a Ex. Std., No. 303 ......1.50-1.60 
PEAS 
East Alaskas 
Aa Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. ..........1.62 
| 
ae 4 sv., No. 303 ........1.40-1.45 
oat Std., 3 sv., No. 303 ......1.35-1.40 
BV., NO. 20 200000000000 
Pod. Run, No. 303 ........1.35 | 
East Sweets 
| 
Mid-West 
4.00 | 
: | 
45 
35 | 
| 
| 
18 


